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whole chapter focuses on the rapid increase in the labor force participation of married women.
Early research focused almost exclusively on possible negative effects of maternal employment, often under very unfavorable conditions. When there is an investigation of the immediate impact on her children of the mother entering the labor market right after a divorce, for example, it is likely to reveal dire results, especially if the divorce plunged a previously middle-class family into poverty. But these results are not necessarily representative. Follow-up studies to determine the longer-range impact have been very rare, and there is little evidence that parental divorce contributes to later-life difficulties of the children (Kulka and Weingarten, 1979). It now has been found that many of the problems that were attributable to divorce and employment of mothers are in large part attributable to the low income level of such households (Johnson, 1980; Ross and Sawhill, 1975).
Recent, more even-handed research has discovered that, even in the short run, much depends on the quality as well as the quantity of time mothers spend with children, on the quality of the substitutes provided, on social attitudes toward the family's life-style, and on the age and sex of the children.42 Bronfenbrenner and Crouter (see Chapter 3 in this volume) find that the most frequently supported conclusion in this type of research since 1960 is that "Taken by itself, the fact that a mother works outside the home has no universally predictable effects on the child."
Some specific results, however, have been reported. Research on the relationship between mother's employment and the development of her children shows no evidence of adverse effects of quality day care even for infants and preschoolers (Belsky and Sternberg, 1978; Etaugh, 1978; Rubenstein and Howes, 1979). And some studies show evidence of favorable results, especially on social adjustment (Gold and Andres, 1978; Gold et al., 1979). These findings may be explained in part by the tendency of working mothers to cut back far more on housework than on child care,43 so that with smaller families, they spend nearly as much time in one-on-one interaction with young children (Goldberg, 1977).
The impact on school-age and older children of mothers who are successful in their paid work generally appears to be favorable, perhaps because the mother herself is more satisfied, is likely to have more
42 Many of these points are made by Clarke-Stewart (1977).
43 This has been found to be particularly true of well-educated women. See, for instance, Leibowitz (1975) and Robinson (1977a).er on her children. While in principle, maternal and paternal employment and the time both parents spend with their children should be considered, we concentrate on the mother's role since this in 1963 and 1976.n (1980).
